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Terms —Free, to those who choose to receive free- 
ly: Three Dollars per annum to those who prefer 
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Specimen numbers will be sent to those request- 
ing them. 

Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
should return us acopy with his name and residence 
written upon it, and the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address “THE CIRCULAR, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 





POSTAGE OF THE CIRCULAR, (Prepaid)-- 
Within this State, Out of the State, 

10 cts. per quarter, or | 19 1-2 cts. per quarter, or 
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Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un- 
esual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it, as may be needed by those who think of subscribing 
for it. We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper Our 
rule is. not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
son, except in special cases where we know the applicant, and are 
sure he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subscribe for the Circular, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
himself, without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF THE CIRCULAR, 


RELIGION AND SOCIALISM; 
The Religion of the Bible,-- 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 


LEADING TOPICS. 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 
of the Gospel. 
‘¢ Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shall save 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible 
record and the apostolic age. 

“Verily I say unto you, There be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 

Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Uhrist and his 
followers 1800 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 

‘Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on cartu 

aS IT IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 


MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 
cy at the call of Faith; in opposition to the in- 
fidel maxim that ‘the Age of Miracles is past.’ 
“© Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth 

on me, the works that I do shall he do also; and 

greater works tian these shall he do, because I go 

unto my Father.”--John 14: 12. 


COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of the Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 


«s All mine are thine, and thine are mine.”—Jesus 
Christ. 


DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

‘© He will swallow up Dearna in Victory.” Jsaia}? 











GENERAL PLATFORM 
OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 
Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 


Go-sovereignty: of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 


Unity of all Believers, in this world and in Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 


Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 


Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 


Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 


Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 


Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 
Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 


A Daily Press, divoreed from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 





The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
Sasuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 
Associated Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 


PUBLICATIONS, 
FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Contents of Bible Communism. 
PART I.—MATTERS OF FACT. 

Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
raembers. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART IL—SOCIAL THEORY. 
PRELIMINARIES. 


BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuapter I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuarrer II. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuavrer Il}. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuartrer IV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarter VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cuarrer VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


PART IU.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 

Criticism oF CHRISTENDOM. CONSTITUTIONAL CuHRIS- 
TianiTy. THe Brste on MarriaGe. Paur’s Views 
or Marriage. Law oF ApULTERY. 

APPENDIX TO PART IIIl—Co.ttoquy on Mar- 
RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 





THE BEREAN, A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Churen: an octavo volume of 500 pages.—- 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con. 
densation of Life, &c. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. Al 
who wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitutional 
basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 


THE CIRCULAR; Complete files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 


_ 


THE PERFECTIONIST; Volumes 3, 4, 
and 5. Price $1,00 per Volume. 

SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and 
Defended. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6} ets. 


ANNUAL REPORTS ; (2d and 34d,) of the 
Onerpa Association. Price 12 1-2 ets. 


Postage of Books.---ibie Communism, 3 
cts. prepaid ; The Berean, 28 cts. prepaid, or 42 cts, 
if not prepaid. 


What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher ot 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 


2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gion ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press. 


8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalin itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 


4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for thesame reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing toinstitute a Daily Reli- 











gious Press. 


ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 
Oneida, N. Y. ” Newark, N. J. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. Wallingford, Ct. 
Putney, Vt. Cambridge, Vt. 


HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS, 


(BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES, 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz: 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 
Consisting of— 
APPLES, the most approved varieties. 


PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 

PLUMS, Choice varieties 
PEACHES, 


Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 
GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 
Usually on hand at THE FLOURING MILL, 


in barrels and sacks; also Buckwneat Frour, in 
sacks--Inpian Mean, Freep, &c. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds ; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases, Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 
STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 

Dealers, also, in SEWING and SADDLERS'’ SILK; 
of the best American manufacture. Merchants 
supplied, 

I Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 

Oneida, N. Y., 1854. 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CIRN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usnal prices. 

Tusir Mit has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 

BAKER & HALL, Millers. 

Putney, Vt., 1854. 





Community Machine-Shop. 


vV—_—OOw 


WM. R. INSLEE & CO. 
MACHINISTS, 


HEDENBERG BUILDINGS, NEWARK. N. J. 





W. R. I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses 
(for copper-plate and letter-press printing,) Jewel’ 
er’s Tools, Machinists’ Lathes, &¢., &c.; and are 
prepared to execute orders for machinery generally, 

WM. R. INSLEE, 


ALRAM C. SMITH, 





Community Press. 


ern rn 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE, 
NO. 43 WILLOW PLACE, 
Near the Cor. of State-st. 








The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishment new Presses, and an assortment ot 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, Hand-Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 
and fancy work generally. They will attend to the 
orders of friends abroad with pleasure, and can make 
quick returns of work, by means of the various Ex- 
press lines centering in New Yoik, to any part of 
the country. 

ZH" Office No. 43 Willow Place, near State-street, 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets. ) 

8. R. LEONARD & CO. 





Ceniral Business Agency. 


GrorcE Cracin, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
tointrust tohim. His acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities, en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘Groree Cragin, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y.’ 





RAVELING BAGS of convenient styles, thorough- 
ly made of Carpeting and Enameled Cloth, Ladies’ 
Satchels, &., manufactured and for sale at the Com- 








Foreign Items. 
The long *winded ¢ediosity of Foreign Corres- 
pondence in the Daily papers is occasionally re- 
lieved by the mention of a fact or discovery of 
some practical interest, but which in the excess 
of verbiage with which it is surrounded is liable 
to be overlooked by general readers. We have 
culled a few items from this department of the 
Tribune and other papers which we present below. 
IVORY CARPET. 


Among the curiosities which are to be sent to 
the exhibition next year from the East Indies, 
will be a carpet of ivory. This carpet is twenty 
feet long and six wide, and is made of long bands 
of ivory plaited into a mat, The price is $1.500 
It may become fashionable ; such a carpet would 
be almost indestructible, but it may labor under 
the inconvenience of being slippery. 
INTRODUCTION OF A NEW METAL. 


Readers will remember what a lively interest 
was created afew months ago by the beautiful 
experiments made by M. St. Claire Deville, on the 
extraction of aluminum from clay. In the hope 
of giving tv the arts and to commerce a metal se 
abundantly spread through the earth—to such 
point that the most common clay contained 25 
per cent. of its weight, and whose properties ren- 
dered it so precious—the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris made a donation of funds to M. Deville to 
carry his experiments further. Thanks to the 
liberality of the Academy, the most extensive 
experiments have been made, and with the most 
gratifying results. 

Large medals have been struck in this metal, 
and these, no more than the small strips shown 
to the Academy at its last sitting. undergo ahy 
alteration in contact with air. Small pieces hand- 
led every day for months; bave not lost, their 
brilliancy. 1t is so inoxydizable that it resists the 
action of air in a muffle heated to a temperature 
equal to that required for the assay of gold. | 
CATHOLIC COUNCIL. 


At Rome in the month of November, there is 
to be a World’s Convention of Catholic Bishops. 
The Pope’s chief object in calling this assembly 
is to solemnly proclaim the conception of the 
Virgin to have been immaculate; or else to pro- 
claim that is was not immaculate; for the learned 
doctors, his advisors, have not yet decided which. 
The Univers, the very able organ of the French 
Ultra-Catholic party. says that this decision, 
which the Univers evidently hopes will be that, it 
was immaculate, is to give peace to the world. 
How the Eastern question or the Chinese revo- 
lution is to be affected by it, the Univers does 
not explain. The Pope has also taken religious 
measures to bring about peace between Christian 
princes ; to appease the spirit of revolt; and to 
remove the scourges of cholera and famine. They 
are to go into i in the form of a jubilee, 
sometime in Octuber or November; 7. ¢., after 
the summer campaign in the East is over; when 
the cool weather has come on, and the crops are 
harvested, and the Spanish Cortes has met. It 
seems tome thata bull from his Holiness ordering, 
on pain of excommunication, every Principality 
and Power which belongs to the church, to gut 
down its civil list and introduce cheap baths anda 
good system of of sewerage into all the towns of 
their dominions, might be more effective against 
popular hunger and discontent, and epidemic dis- 
ease. 

MORE OF THE NEW ART. 

Among the must interesting recent inventions is 
that of M. Boyer. He has reduced it to a practi- 
cal, useful art, and it is practised at this present 
writing in the Rue Racine, under the style and 
title of IHom@ography. I spent an hour there 
yesterday in examining its products, and, so far 
as it was permitted, its processes. It deserves 
columns of praise and explanation. I can only 
give a paragraph of statements. Homoepgraphy 
is the completion of all the promises of lithogra- 
phy. M. Boyer takes rank with Guttenberg and 
Sennefelder. Give M. Boyer a copy of Tor Pris- 
unE—one of this momenv’s issue or the first num- 
ber that was ever published—the age of the ink 
and the size of the page are indifferent—and_ in 
thirty minutes M. Boyer will return you two num- 
bers of Tur ‘TRisune, of which no ordinary ob- 
server can tell which is the copy and which the 
original. No sense of smell or sight, or touch, 
reveals a hint of the process that the original has 
been submitted to. If engravings are mingled 
with the text; if instead of being printed “this 
year thcy were printed in the year of“1, 500 
the results—a perfect copy and an tinchanged 
original—are the same. 1 compared a page of 
black Ictter printed in 1503, one of Albert Durer’s 
engravings, a number of the The Ilustrated Lon- 
don News for April 24, 1854, and a number of 
the French Illustration, with their’ respective 
copies, and could discover no other diflerenceg 
than may exist between copies of the same work 
taken from stereotype plates. Thus the portrait 
of Omer Pasha in the counterfeited London News 
scemed to be a better impression than’the one in 
the original, but only s0 much better as is ac- 
counted for by the inking and pulling in that case. 

If M. Boyer, or rather the m of the-Ho- 





mune, 43 Willow Place. 


meeographic shop, with whom I talked—does not 
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greatly miscalculate or misétate its advantages 
this new process 1s likely to seriously affect the 
business of printing in the old way. Of the ac- 
curacy and rapidity of reproduction of printed 
pages, lithographs and wood-engravings I had 
ocular proof, The applicability of the process 
in the reproduction of books is patent. An old, 
rare week. a book in a foreign language, choice 
old wood engravings, may be multiplied with an 
absolute accuracy of likeness in every letter, linc 
and point. There is an end to bad editions, if but 
one copy of a good one is to be had., Now comes 
the question of expense. ‘I'o answer that my in- 
formant, who is I think a practical printer, took 
the following exumple: ‘he twelfth volume of 
the collection of the History of the Gauls has 
become rare ; it sells for forty or fifty dollars, nor 
can it always be found at the highest of those pri- 
ces. Suppose we want a hundred copies. It will 
not pay to reprint so small an edition, which 
when done would have the disadvantage of being 
in modern type. with the risk of typographical 
errors. Its cost by the Homceographic method, 
would be for paper eighty dollars, for printing 
forty dollars, and other expenses twenty dollars. 
The labor would occupy three men ten days. I 
omit other illustrative examples and eloquent ‘im 
‘provements’ of the benefits of this discovery, in 
which the enthusiastic eloquence of my friendly 
informant was exuberant. Among the specimens 
of the Homceographic art that I have by me is a 
copy of one of Albert Durer’s engraving’s which 
can now be afforded tu the purchaser for three 
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Notes of aun Evening Conversation. 

Some one remarked that the lecture season is 
opening with grand prospects. The Tribune, this 
morning, publishes the address of some twenty 
lecturers or more, known to fame and candi- 
dates for the rostrum in city and village this 
winter. One observed that lectures have taken 
the place of protracted meetings and revivals.— 
Another inquired, what is to be expected as 
the net profit of the lectures this winter ? The 
answer after some deliberation, was, that the peo- 
ple will derive amusement, and the lecturers honor. 
As a means of education lectures can never take 
the place of patient study. People may take a 
bath of knowledge in the lecture-room, but it will 
run off and evaporate from them like water af- 
ter a douse in the river. 

The question of education led to the reading of 
a published letter from Mr. Prime of the NV. Y. 
Observer, who writing from Germany gives an 
account of a young German student that he had 
formed an acquaintance with and a ‘tender attach- 
ment for.’ He describes him as the most learned 
young man heever saw. ‘There is no author in 
the Greek or Latin languages with whose works he 
was not familiar, as household words; he was an 
enthusiast in all the Natural Sciences. He could 

‘ quote from Shakspeare and Milton, and was well 
read in all the old masters of the English tongue, 
as of course in the poetry and philosophy of his 
father-land. Above all this, he was a passionate 
lover of metaphysics. To conclude, his eulogist 
says, (stillin the complimentary strain, or at least 
‘without any criticism,) that ‘of all beings, past. 
ar, present, in heayen or out of it, I think he loves 
Plato best.’ From this the conversation turned 
on the estimation the learned have for Greek and 
Latin literature, and the following ideas were 
struck out: 

It must be admitted that Christendom and the 
civilized world are yet under the influence of that 
old system of idolatry that constituted the infatu- 

‘ation of ancient times, and that it was the special 
burden of the Jewish prophets to remove from 
their nation. The Greek and Roman literature, 
which is made the foundation of education in all 
colleges, is saturated with heathenism. It is a 
record of mythology—an idolator’s Bible, setting 
forth in prose and poetry (together with some un- 
objectionable things) the doings of various gods 
and goddesses. The consequence is, that the stu- 

dents of a collegiate course are put to school to 

’ polite heathenism, and learn to talk and think 
“during their term with more interest of Jupiter, 

Venus and Apollo, than of Jesus Christ and the 

characters of the Bible. If this is not ‘burning 
incense to Baal on high places,’ (colleges are usu- 

* ally located on an eminence, and if not literally 

4 > @hey are figuratively high places,) it at least 

*eomes so near to it that we cannot yet lose our 

‘interest in the fervid, woe-denouncing spirit of the 

“‘old prophets against idolatry, or think that their 

, ,Mealousy for the true God is altogether out of 

«af place at this day. 

We know that the adyocates of this kind 

‘. of Jearning place its merits on seeming good 

»,ground’ assuming for their favorite ancient au- 





thors beauty of style, grandeur of thought, and 
depth of philosophy ; but these are by no means 
sufficient to account for the importance and influ- 
ence which Greek and Roman letters have been 
allowed to have in the matter of education. We 
are satisfied that the fascination which these books 
have had, connects with transcendental causes; 
and is a part of the great immemorial plan by 
which the devil has sought to perpetuate idolatry, 
which is in fact the worship of himself. (See Mat. 
4:9. 1 Cor. 10: 20.) If he could not retain 
in Christendom the literal ordinance of idol wor- 
ship, his next policy, of course, was to furnish the 
record of its past prevalence, nicely done up in 
poetry, romance and philosophy, for the study of 
Christian youth, thereby perpetuating. under the 
cover of education, a tinge of sympathy with the 
old abomination, or at least mitigating the whole- 
some horror of it which God has teken so much 
pains in all ways to inculcate. Accordingly the 
same revival of learning which set the Bible !oose 
and made an end of idolatry in the regions of civ- 
ilization, also set going this current of Heathen 
literature—the devil’s Bible; and the idea was 
cunningly slipped in, that the study of it is funda- 
mental to a goodeducation. Thus the two Bibles 
have been going on together—the one investing 
historical idolatry with its most attractive guise, 
and having a high place in the schools, and the 
other testifying to the masses in strains of mingled 
pathos and sternness, of God’s abhorrence of 
it. It isa matter of congratulation that the one 
is an aristocratic affair—a branch of learning con- 
fined necessarily to the few, while the true Bible 
isas accessible as the water, and the cheapest book 
printed. It needs no power of prophecy to fore- 
see that the Bible will in the end beat its heathen 
competitor, and become itself the first classic in 
all schools ; and that Greek and Roman literature, 
Virgil and Horace and Uomer, will subside to 
their true place and value, as simple historic me- 
morials—fossils of an unhappy and forgotten age. 








Protective Measures. 

The cholera is still prevailing in various paats 
of the country, and at the South the yellow fever 
has commenced its desolating course in the chief 
cities of the sea-board. We cannot but regard with 
thankfulness, the fact that this Commune has 
passed through another cholera summer in the 
city, without disturbance from disease, or a mem- 
ber being disabled. We have a theory which an- 
swers our convictions about the cause of our 
immunity very well, and which we will tell, leav- 
ing others to judge of it as they please. 

The movement of our household in disusing 
tea and coffee and tobacco about six months ago: 
was a distinctly providential preparation for pass- 
ing the sickly season in the city. The value was 
not so much in the physiological change, (for we 
have no legal prejudice against these things,) as it 
was in the release it gave us from the great to- 
bacco-chewing, tea-and-coffee-drinking and gen- 
erally-stimulating principality which surrounds 
us in the population of the city. We have dis- 
tinctly felt since that our nervous system is no 
longer complicated as it was before in a great 
spirito-narcotic system ; our telegraph wire is dis- 
connected from that battery so that messages do 
not pass. 

About the same time with the anti-medicating 
movement, the Lord gave us a new inspiration for 
business: work became exceedingly attractive, 
and was a constant ordinance of life throughout 
the Communes. At the same time also the Bible 
Game was given to us, and excited general inter- 
est as it has continued to do, These three things 
constituted a system of measures to which, with 
God’s blessing. we attribute our protection from 
the pestilential influences that have been felt 
around us. With such preparation a person, it 
appears to us, need not fear any circumstances of 
epidemic. First become disengaged from bad 
spiritual partnerships, which are the channels of 
infection, then mix up daily and freely with the 
Bible, and spend the time in useful work, and 
there is little danger of evil contagion. 





Editors vs. Proprietors. 

A novel case of public disagreement between 
the editor and proprietor of a paper has recently 
transpired in New-York city. The Churchman, 
the organ of the High Church Episcopalians, lately 
came out witha statement by the editor, Rev. H. 
N. Hudson, that the proprietor ‘ had solicited and 
procured wiiting to be done against the editor, 
thus setting the editorial department at strife and 
controversy with itself,’ and announcing his resig- 
nation of the editorial chair. 

Mr. Hecker, the proprietor, meets the charge of 
his editor in the next No. of the paper, by declar- 


ing that it is ‘a decided misrepresentation of the 
case ;’ and says further, that ‘the proprietor of a 
newspaper, as the party most deeply interested in 
its success, since it is his property that is at stake: 
may surely exercise the right, without being 
called to account before the world, of having it 
conducted in such a way as he may think most 
conducive to its prosperity, as well as to the ad- 
vancement of the cause it hasin hand.’ Mr. Hud- 
son makes a rejoinder to this in a letter to the 
Daily Times, reaffirming his first statements, 
and giving reasons therefor. 

About the merits of the cuntroversy we have 
no particular concern, but it is note-worthy as 
bringing to light the fact that the religious journals 
are primarily business institutions, and that the 
love of money is lord even of religious matters, in 
the world as it is. The Churchman is, in its 
way, an intensely religious paper—according to 
its own estimate of itself it is the organ of the 
Church; and yet it appears that it is the proprie- 
ter instead of the cause that is most deeply inter- 
ested in its success. The avowal of such a prin- 
ciple of action, in sucha quarter, only shows 
more conclusively than ever the necessity for the 
deliverance of the press from the dominion of the 
money principality, before it can really become an 
organ of the truth—before it will be able to de- 
clare the whole counsel of God. A truthful press 
must be a free one in every sense. 





Matters of Mention. 

—Private advices as well as the papers, report 
a general falling in the prices of wheat, but coal 
continues as high as ever. 

—The fall exhibition of the Brooklyn Horti- 
cultural Society is now being held at the Athe- 
neum, corner of Atlantic and Clinton sts. 

—Much anxiety is felt for the steamer City 
of Philadelphia now in her 22d day out, from 
Liverpool to Philadelphia. 

—The French republicans residing in New 
York have made arrangements to celebrate to- 
morrow, the anniversary of the declaration of the 
Republic in 1789. 

—Twe persons were arrested in N. Y. city yes- 
terday on a charge of having been engaged in the 
slave trade. One was the captain of a vessel, and 
the other a merchant who fitted it out. 

—The two celebrated European singers, Mario 
and Grisi, who lately arrived in this country, are 
now having a successful time at Castle Garden. 
Their performances, which at first rather disap- 
pointed the opera-goers, have become more popu- 
lar. 

—The steam-propeller Benjamin Franklin, re- 
cently seized by the United States Govern- 
ment on a charge of being intended to act as an 
armed vessel against the Republic of Venezuela, 
has been discharged. She was thoroughly fitted 
out as a war-vessel, but had no armament on 
board. It is supposed she has been prepared for 
the use of the Mexican revolutionists. 

—A large number of the stockholders of the 
New York and New Haven Railroad, tired of wait- 
ing for the promised report of the directors in re- 
spect to the over-issue of its stock, and the affairs 
of the Company generally, have issued an inde- 
pendent call for a meeting of the stockholders, to 
take the matter into consideration, and adopt such 
measures as may be deemed necessary. 


—There is a firm of printers in Boston whose 
imprint is ‘ Wright& Hasty.’ What a capital 
name for business, and what a business capital 
in that name! We wonder if their characters 
correspond with it. We should like pretty 
well to join the firm of [W]mght & Hasty. It 
would be equal to having Crockett’s motto all the 
time before one’s eyes: ‘ Be sure you are right 
then go ahead !’ 

—The visit of Prince Albert and the two Kings 
to Louis Napoleon is likely to create a sensation 
in Europe. Prince Albert was attended, in state, 
by several of the principal dignitaries of the Eng- 
lish government, and it is stated that 15,000 Eng- 
lishmen crossed the Channel to see the sights and 
be present at the reception, which was represent- 
ed as a magnificent affair. The King of Belgium 
made but a shurt stay, giving as his reason, that 
the crisis produced by the previous resignation of 
his Ministers required his immediate return. The 
King of Portugal also left suddenly for Brussels, 
shortly after his arrival. 


—According to the papers there is to be a bona 
fide Baby Fair at Springfield, Ohio, next month— 
projected by the Clarke Co. Agricultural Society. 
Three premiums are offered, viz. 1, a silver tea sett 
to the finest child not over two years of age; 2, 


two years of age; 3, the same to the finest child 
not over one year of age. It will be interesting 
to know by what process and by what signs the 
jurors form their judgment. We are afraid the 
points of afine child, have never been studied 
with so much science and care as those of horses 
and cattle, and a few Fairs of this kind might do 
good perhaps in the way of creating a standard. 





Foriegn Securities. 
Christina, Queen Dowager of Spain, in being 
expelled from her country suffers the confiscation » 
of all property belonging to her within the realm 
of Spain, but it is supposed that she has invested 
large sums, (embezzled, as her accusers say, from 
the public treasury,) in securities of other coun- 
tries, England, France and Holland, which can 
not be attached. The Times in mentioning this, 
says : 
“ Within the last half century, Monarchy has 
been so insecure in Europe, that the different Soy- 
ereigns have usually prepared for “a rainy day,” 
by making pecuniary investments out of the coun- 
tries which they govern or misgovern. Even the 
Czar, until lately, had $50,000,000 in the state 
securities of France and England, (withdrawn not 
long ago, when his military plans and movements, 
caused a requirement for money;) Louis PHitippg 
had the precaution to provide for his family by 
investments in this country as well as in England; 
Leopotp, of Belgium, has taken the same precau- 
tion; and Queen Vicror1a,—said to be haunted 
by a foreboding that the British Monarchy will 
come to a close before her own life terminates,— 
is very greatly belied by public rumor, if she, also 
has not provided against a possible future of pri- 
vate life, by investments in the United States and 
elsewhere.” 

Would it not be better for these sovereigns 
while they are about it to make thorough work of 
securing their treasures, and lay them up in hea- 
ven, where no change or revolution, not even 
death, the grand dethroner and confiscator, can 
rob them ? 





Letter Readings, 

Believers living in isolation may find encourag- 
ing hints in the following, from the same quarter: 

‘When we first began the Bible game in 
our little family, we did not suppose it would 
be as lively and full of interest in a class 
of three or four, as in a large family like 
the Communes ; still we have plodded along, 
and though occasionally falling from the key, have 
found our faith and inspiration renewed from time 
to time. For some time past, however, our ap- 
preciation of the exercise has been constantly in- 
creasing. We attend toit regularly, mornings, 
and are conscious of being in sympathy with our 
Community friends. Often do our hearts and 
tongues thank God for this new method of be- 
coming acquainted with him and the Primitive 
church. Our other studies also, and our work 
have a new charm, taking their tone from study 
of the Bible. We realize more than ever, that 
every thing we do is an ordinance; and by faith 
can and will be an ordinance of the life, love and 
power of Christ. We attribute all our improve- 
ment and happiness to the growth of the Commu- 
nity spirit, which is not confined to numbers or 
place. To that spirit all can abandon them- 
selves, and be hidden froin the spirit of the world 
—have their hfe hid with Christ in God.”’ 





A correspondent gives way to his heart in the 
following language: 

*T have just laid down Thursday’s Circular, 
and I want to tell you how much [ have enjoyed 
reading it, and how refreshing it was after—I was 
going to say a hard day’s work; but in the old 
sense of the word it was not hard. I appreciate 
more and more the vitality of the idea that the Cir- 
cular shall bea ‘magnetic’ paper. I felt to night 
in reading it, that there was ahea'thy magne- 
tism about it—a good spirit, and resurrection in- 
fluence in it. It does not make so much differ- 
ence what it treats upon, whether it is trade or 
religion. the weather, incidents of the day, or 
interior heart experience—any thing is interesting 
and edifying if served in aright spirit. It has 
been a prayer in my heart that I may have a irue 
appetite—the opposite of the ‘itching car. I 
think the article in the Circular on that disease 
strikes at anevil that prevails extensively. A 
good healthy appetite for such truth as the Gos- 
pel sets before us, isa great gift, and will cause 
the growth and increase of the ‘ new man.’ 





A correspondent of one of the Communes re- 
lates an instance of verdancy (to use his own 
word) that he thinks surpnzing; but we are 
afraid society is full of grecn ones at his rate of 
judging. “ A sober, honest sort of a man” says he, 
called here to-day to see if he could join us. In 
conversation with Mr. B. he said he had heard 
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thing—their property, etc. To which Mr. B. re- 
sponded that that was but a small part of what 
was required—that in fact ‘ the old man’ must 
die. To which he replied—‘ Well, I know old 
men must die—they do die all about us!’ Mr: 
B. explained his remark somewhat, but to no 
effect: for the man added,—‘ The old saying is, 
the old die, and the young may die!’ Then Mr. 
B. quoted some saying of Paul, which speaks of 
the crucifixion of the flesh, to which he gave no 
answer but this, ‘we must go the way of all the 
arth.’ Mr. B. then gave up.” 





We find letters from two mothers in our ‘ late- 
letter box ;? showing two mothers’ hearts. Both 
hearts are naturally tender and yearning, but one 
has gone through the process of communizing, the 
other shrinks from the trial. One of the writers, 
in cOoperation with her husband, applied to be 
admitted into the Association some weeks since, 
with her family. Before deciding to receive 
them, @ sincere letter was written to them, re- 
peating plainly our principles and habits in re- 
spect to family exclusiveness. She answers thus: 

“What you write in your letter was not new to 
me; still it cut me severely, and does still. My 
husband is capable of choosing for himself ; and 
if it is his choice to leave me and enter a Commmu- 
nity, I will not hold on to him, but make him free 
to go where he pleases; but my children—I feel 
as though I could not give up to be separated 
from them, and not have the privilege of doing 
for them as they need; at the same time not 
doubting in the least but that others would do as 
well or better than {. We have visited Putney, 
and spent three days and three mghts, and found 
them a happy family. If I have any faith, it is 
towards your associated Communities, confessing 
and living in loyalty to Christ; andif you are not 
the materials that God is gathering to forma 
kingdom for himself, then my faith is vain, for I 
know there is none for me any other way. Still 
T ask, can I not remain where [ am, and be an im- 
proving woman, and a help to the church ?” 

We are pleased with the candor and sincerity 
of the foregoing, but think that the following ef- 
fusion from the second mother, a member of the 
Association, and writing to one of the numerous 
foster-mothers of her little daughter, dispiays the 
most enlightened philoprogenitiveness : 

“ My little girl often provokes me to love you 
by some affectionate remark that she makes 
about you. Iam thankful that her circle of moth- 
ers is as large as it is; I think it is much better 
for her and me too, te have her love distributed. 
Iam more and more thankful for a Community 
of hearts. Many persons who call here inquire 
about the accounts we keep with each other as 
individuals and Communes. It seems almost 
ludicrous to hear such questions, there is such a 
natura! feeling of brotherly love between the 
Communes: all are anxious to outdo each other 
in provoking to love.” 





The Use and Meaning of Suffering, 

The question often arises, Why is the 
»eliever’s path one of so much suffering ? 
and there is a spirit ready to insinuate 
the answer that God takes pleasure in 
afflicting us. If we wish to keep peace 
in our hearts, we must be able to con- 
tradict that spirit and justify God. Let 
us see if there is not a better answer to 
the problem of suffering than that which 
is thus suggested. We take the position 
to begin with, that ‘God only hath im- 
mortality,’ that all other life but God’s is 
corruptible, tending to death and dissolu- 
tion, ‘ All flesh is grass.’ Look below 
man and certainly all life is transient. 
Animals as well as vegetables grow up, 
and then die and come to anend. Man, 
it is found, as to his body, must die ; and 
looking still deeper, his soul even, with- 
out God, must come to an end of growth 
and life, if not to ruin and annihilation. 
Why ? Because the principle of life and 
growth is a principle that attracts other 
things to it. Wherever there is inter- 
minable life, there is an absorbing power 
Which must necessarily draw all other 
things into it and enclose and assimilate 
the whole of creation. God therefore 
only hath immortality ; he only has 
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the principle that can absorb all life. To 
admit another immortal life having the 
principle of attraction, is to admit an- 
other God, and set up a competitor with 
God. Life separate from him, like that 
of vegetables and animals, and the life of 
man’s body, must end in dissolution, or, 
like the souls of the wick2d, must end in 
destruction. 

Now are we willing to take up with 
what we see is the universal destiny of 
‘all flesh?’ Are we content to have a 
comfortable time as a vegetable or an ani- 
mal for a season, and then go to the 
butcher ?—to live our threescore years 
and ten in easy indifferenve, and then go 
to destruction ? If we are willing to 
accept such a destiny, then we can 
dispense with union with God. But if 
we have made up our minds to avoid de- 
struction, then the essential point to be 
attained is to become identified with 
God ; as he alone hath immortality, and it 
is only by being absorbed into him that 
we shall avoid the inexorable fate which 
dooms all to death. This must be the way 
ualess we can alter the nature of things 
and set up to be gods ourselves. Laying 
aside that idea, the only alternative left 
us is, either to die like grass, or to be 
identified with God. 

If we choose identification with God, 
it is fair to presume to begin with, that 
it will cost something to pass out of cor- 
rupt, decaying nature, into participation 
with the divine nature. It is evidently a 
delicate matter to graft man on to God. 
It must be a very critical process, be- 
cause it involves the extinction of indi- 
vidual life so as to make us part of God. 
It is an abiding law that we cannot be 
grafted on to God without losing ego- 
tism ; and this we can see will cost suf- 
fering. It will require time, patience, 
and a great deal of experience, to get our 
life refined enough to flow into God, and 
thus to lose the isolated consciousness— 
the J feeling, and the sense of central 
importance which characterize the grass 
state of our existence. The first step 
that is necessary, is faith. Faith is the 
mediating principle between us and God. 
The faith of God takes effect in us, and 
by it he absorbs us into himself and makes 
us part of him. 

If we examine the nature and philoso- 
phy of faith, we find it refers to two great 
departments of interest. It implies, first, 
trust for ultimate union with God ; final 
and eternal participation in his blessed- 
ness. This is the great general blessing 
that we trust him for, and expect to find 
by following and believing on him. Then 
secondly, with reference to the present, 
it trusts him for the realization of the 
doctrine that ‘all things work together 
for good,’ whether they appear evil or not. 
We cannot have true faith in God, with- 
out trusting him in these two depart- 


fments; in respect to the future, ultimate 


state, and the present. 

Suppose we have this principle of 
faith started, and have been brought in 
some degree into sympathy with God ; 
it remains in order to become fully iden- 
tified with him, that faith should be 
strengthened and enlarged until it gets 
full possession of us and draws us into 
itself. And to effect this God deals with 
us in a rational way. After he has given 
us the begining of faith, and taught us to 
appreciate the blessedness in store for us 





at the end of our course, and also to re- 





cognize his present guardianship, it is 
wise in him to let loose upon us evils 
of all kinds, and let this inward princi- 
ple struggle out. Every thing strengthens 
by exercise. In every trial of faith we 
pass through, this inward principle strug- 
gles out, and brings us into more sympa- 
athy with God ; and in this way we pass 
over from the condition of grass to that 
of immortality. There is no other way. 
If we wish for any other, we may as 
well wish to fly without wings. It is im- 
possible in the very nature of the case. 

God’s mercy to us is shown by his first 
putting faith into us, and then giving it 
a chance to perfect itself by exercise.— 
Patience is nothing but the perfection of 
faith ; or a manifestation of faith as a 
permanent, chronic thing in us ; and it is 
as necessary to have this completeness of 
the gift as to have the beginning of it. 
When we are perfected, our internal na- 
tures take the tone of eternity. With 
this assurance, shall a little suffering fret 
us ? Shall we act like children, and think 
it a hard case to have our patience tried? 
If we are ambitious of the tone of God, 
we must have patience to endure any 
amount of suffering that goes to fit us for 
it. We have a choice of destiny. If we 
wish to participate in God’s nature, we 
must pay the price. And if this involves 
suffering, let us not act like children, and 
try to get out some other way into peace. 
If we are expecting to be grafted on to 
immortality, we must consent to suffer 
until we are in a condition to be thus 
grafted ; and even God cannot help it, if 
he would ; there is no other way of sav- 
ing us. 

If we have chosen the blessed God for 
our portion, we are certain of eternal and 
final blessedness with him; and certain 
also that in the present time ‘all things 
work together for our good ;’ and what if 
we do suffer never so much, and so 
long ? we can be patient and stand it 
out. What if we cannot see the reason 
of it all? God sees through to the end. 
Let worldlings, if they choose, grumble at 
the price. But let those who do not wish 
to die with them, not find fault with the 
necessary conditions of life. Bgar in 
mind that what we want is not present 
comfort, but reconciliation or union with 
God ; and that this union cannot be had 
except as the result of a grafting process, 
which involves suffering and goes on in 
suffering. There are some things to be 
attained without suffering ; bu; we must 
go through a painful process to refine our 
spirits to that degree that they can be 
absorbed into God’s. Pride must be 
killed, and vain imaginations cast down. 
The eternal spirit will go into the inner- 
most recesses of our hearts, and there 
grapple with evil and subdue it, and take 
possession of us. Let suffering be the 
sign that that work is going on, and re- 
joice in it; for it is clear that it must 
end in our being as blessed as God; be- 
cause we shall be one with him. 

The secondary position of faith is, that 
every thing will at last be seen to be best ; 
however it may seem now. The eye 
should be kept single to these two points, 
—that our future portion is full union 
with God; and that now ‘all things work 
together for our good ;’ and we should 
willfully maintain them against contra- 
diction, let the billows of suffering roll 
as they may. There is no other outlet ; 
this is the only way into immortality. 
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An Analogy in Bible Character, 

In studying the book of Jeremiah, we 
notice an interesting similarity between 
his spirit and that of Moses. The mi- 
raculous preservation of Moses in his in- 
fancy, indicates God’s purpose concern- 
ing him, at that early hour; and to 
Jeremiah he said, before he was born he 
had ordained him a prophet unto the 
nations. Both seemed from their meek 
disposition and modesty of spirit, pecu- 
liarly adapted to be vessels of the Lord's 
inspiration ; and when he made known 
his will to them, the low estimate of 
their own powers, made them both shrink 
from the attempt to perform it. ‘ Moses 
said unto God, Who am I that I should 
go unto Pharaoh,’ &.; and ‘O my Lord, 
I am not eloquent....but I am slow of 
speech.’ And Jeremiah’s reply was very 
similar ; ‘ Ah, Lord God, behold I cannot 
speak, for Iamachild” Then the na- 
ture of God’s promise to each was the 
same. He said to Moses, ‘Who has 
made man’s mouth..--have not I the 
Lord? now therefore go, and I will be 
with thy mouth, and teach thee what 
thou shalt say.’ And to Jeremiah he 
suid, ‘Say not I am achild, for thou 
shalt go toall that I shall send thee, and 
whatsoever I shall command thee thou 
shalt speak. Be not afraid of their faces, 
for 1 am with thee to deliver thee’ And 
then the Lord put forth his hand and 
touched his mouth and said, ‘ Behold, 
I have put my words in thy mouth.’ 

Both seemed to possess the most self- 
sacrificing love for their nation and at 
the same time the faithfulness of their 
love to God made them equally unspar- 
ing in denouncing the idolatry of their 
people when they forsook the true God, 
and in executing his judgmens. Once in 
interceding for them and confessing their 
sins, Moses said, *‘ Yet now if thou wilt. 
forgive their sin, and if not, blot me, I 
pray thee, out of thy book.’ And Jere- 
miah’s sorrow for the backslidings of his 
people, and the consequent judgment 
upon them is often expressed in such 
language as this: ‘O that my head were 
waters and mine eyes a fountain of tears, 
that I might weep day and night for the 
slain of the daughter of my people !’ 
They are both splendid examples of true: 
love-—that which loves righteousuess and 
hates iniquity. 





Prom the Spiritual Magazine. Nov. 1. 1849, 
Faith not of Ourselves. 
BY M. EF. CRAGIN, 


Much is said of the immense value of 
faith. It is represented as the key which 
unlocks the treasures of heaven, giving 
its posse’sor access to the heart of God 
himself. This is true. But the first 
question which would naturally arise in 
the mind of a hearer would be this— 
How shall I get this faith? We answer, 
Faith is the gift of God. 

The intellect may perceive truth with 
perfect clearness, and the heart be well 
disposed towards it, and yet the faith 
which appropriates it and makes it a part 
of the life, is the gift of God. Christ 
says, ‘Without me ye can do nothing.’ 
If one finds himself ‘off the track,’ he 
finds also that he is wholly dependext on 
Christ to set him back. After he has 
gone the round of his own works and has 
found them utterly futile, he is then in 
condition to appreciate Christ in hit 
character of Savior. Say not in thine 
heart when in tribulation or distress of 














I should be saved—but rather say, God 
is more ready to give good gifts than 
earthly parents are to give bread to their 
children—I will quietly and hopefully 
wait on him for the best of all blessings 
—faith: 


Hypocritical Objectors. 

There is a class of persons in society 
who profess to estimate Christ as a great 
and good man, worthy of admiration and 
respect, but who persistently ignore his di- 
vine character and mission. They receive 

_him as a model-man, not as a Savior.— 
As one of th‘s class remarked to us, they 
‘ believe in imitating Christ, not worship- 
ing him,’ Yet it is a curious fact, worthy 
of note, that most of those who thus re- 
fuse to worship Christ, make an idol of 
some principle, scheme, form of society, 
or ‘ perfective law,’ and worship it as un- 
teasingly and devotedly as we are taught 
to worship Christ. Their favorite science, 
ism, or ology, is in their minds when they 
rise up, and when they sit down—when 
they go out and when they come in ; and 
all they do, we might almost say, is done 
in its name. 

Christ is certainly a better object of 
worship—a more glorious center for our 
thoughts and desires to revolve around, 
than any such idol of fancy or of the 
brain. If we are to become fools, and 
lose our personal dignity in adoration, we 
prefer to be fools for Christ’s sake, after 
the example of the sclf-abandonment of 
Paul, who was ‘determined to know noth- 
ing but Christ and him crucified.’ w. 

Wallingford Commune. 





a Love a Unit. 

Love isa unit. We talk about loving 
this one and that one, loving God, loving 
woman, loving man, .children, neighbor, 
&c, But all true love isa unit. God is 
love. Love is a spiritual element—a 
heavenly influx. At the same time, when 
it comes into the heart and diffuses it- 
self from thence into fhe mind, imagina- 
tion and body, it is converted into spe- 
cific affections. Those who have the 
love-element in them, will love their 
neighbor, their children, &c. That ele- 
ment will accommodate itself to their 
wature in all directions. Whatever their 
constitution and relations to others 
around them, it will surely manifest it- 
self in every channel possible. So then, 
because man has in his constitution both 
of mind and body, an adaptation to love 
woman in a special way, the love-element 
if it is not obstructed, but has free play, 
will make him a powerful lover of women. 
It will not run in the channel of affection 
for woman exclusively—he will be a lov- 
er of mankind—but a lover of woman al- 
#0. So woman has a nature that consti- 
tutionally adapts her to love man, and if 
the love-element is in her heart it will 
flow ont with special fervor toward him. 
The love-element will not develope itself 
éxclusively in attraction between the sex- 
€s, but it will find in that one of its 
channels and act powerfully there. It is 
therefore a monstrous thing that the 
world should exclude sexual affection 
from the reign of the spirit of love. 








Oneida Commune, Sept. 18, 1854. 
Dear CircunaR: 

The following article, from the Horticulturist, 
was read in one of our evening gatherings, and we 
were 60 much interested in the subject of which 
it treats, that we send you a copy of it. As fruit 
is evidently destined to take the place mostly of 
animal food, it is important that attention enough 
ehould he given to the right method of gathering 
and ripening it, so that its rea] value may be fully 
known, M. E. Lawron. 


Hints on the Gathering and Ripening of Sum- 
_ mer Fruits. 

We believe that full three-fourths of all the 
summer fruit consumed in this eountry, reach 
the hands of consumers in a totally ugfit state! 
for the use of human beings who are aot pre-: 

ed to cummit suicide. So alarming has this 
traffic become, and more especially in ehelora 
times, that the humane and enlightened public 
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authorities of such well regulated cities as 
Rochester have actually published an ordinance 
prohibiting the sale of fruit, thus placing it on 
an equal footing with the very worst of public 
nuisances! The man who offers fruit for sale 
at his door, is considered as great an enemy to 
the public welfare as he who would let a mad 
dog loose in the public streets. Is not this 
something to be surprised at and regretted ? 
Fruits which should be the most healthy and 
refreshing articles of human food, and especially 
during the sultry season of the year, (when 
strong animal food is out of question,) forbid- 
den, as though they were poison! It is high 
time, surely, for some reformation in the man- 
ner of preparing and offering fruits in the mar- 
ket. Green Apples, rotten Pears, and fer- 
mented Peaches, will not much longer be tol- 
erated by law anywhere, even if permitted by 
the vecessities and ignorance of the public. 
Those who grow fruits for market, must there- 
fore make up their minds at once that they 
must prepare them properly, just as farmers do 
their grain, beet, pork, or poultry. All these 
things must by common consent be dressed and 
put in fair marketable condition before being 
exposed for sale, and why not fruits? Look 
at the economy of the matter. One man comes 
into town with a few bushels of nice, selected, 
ripe apples, or carefully hand-picked and 
house-ripened delicious pears, and without any 
peddling about the streets he disposes of them at 
his own price ; while another, who has shaken 
some fruit off his trees, thrown them into a 
wacon-box, and brought them into market, is 
shunned and driven out of town with his load, 
as though he were freighted with a plague. 

All the fruits that are grown, and ten times 
as many more, would not be enough to supply 
the public wants in this country, were they 
properly ripened. Carelessness is largely at 
the bottom of the abuses that prevail in these 
matters. Fruit-growing, with a great majority 
of those who supply the markets with fruit, is 
not a regular profession, but a sort of subor- 
dinate, incidental one; other branches of their 
pursuit arc considered more important, and 
the fruits are passed hurriedly and negligently 
through their hands, the object being to get rid 
of them with the least possible waste of time. 
There is a great field open to those who will 
embark in this business systematically and 
thoroughly. We remember, ata conversational 
meeting of fruit-growers and those interested 
in the subject, at Saratoga, last year, some 
statements being made, showing the advantages 
that resulted from the exercise of skill and care 
in gathering, ripening, and assorting fruits for 
market. Jt was stated that Bartlett Pears, 
gathered at a proper time, and matured in the 
house, sold for three or four times as much as 
others carried from the tree direct to the mar- 
ket ; and that, by assorting them into grades, 
a few of the very finest sold for as much as 
the whole would have brought if offered in 
promiscuous order as they came from the tree. 
This will hold good every where, even with 
public taste in these matters crude as it is. 

The management of fruits at all seasons re- 
quires constant care and watchfulness, beside 
an amount of knowledge in regard to the pro- 
cess of ripening in the different fruits which 
can only be acquired by minute observation.— 
Some fruits must be allowed to attain perfect 
maturity on the tree, and be consumed as 
quickly as possible after being gathered. Of 
this class are Strawberries and Cherries. 

Strawberries should be perfectly ripe, but 
not over-ripe, as the fine flavor and healthiness 
are gone the moment fermentation commences. 
They should always be gathered the same day 
they areused. ‘The present mode, which is 
generally followed, of picking on one day the 
fruit which is to be carried to market the next, 
and kept the whole of that in the stalls of the 
fruiterer, should not be tolerated ; as the fruit 
must thus be neazly two days gathered in warm 
weather, and therefore in an incipient state of 


decomposition before it reaches the table of 


the consumer. It is almost impossible to get 
a dish of really fresh Strawberries at the very 
best hotels. It would involve greater expense 
to gather early in the morning the fruit for that 
day’s use, but they should, and we believe 
woulc, sell for an advanced price, at least to 
intelligent purchasers. 

Cherries are seldom seen in the markets or 
on tables of public houses in a perfeetly mature 
state ; and, as far as our observations have ex- 
tended, but few who grow and gather for their 
own use, take pains to have them completely 
ripe and perfeet. Black Cherries are very 
seldom seen black ; and until a Cherry is quite 
ripe, no judgment can be formed of its flavor ; 
and while ripe Cherries, fresh and sound, are 
healthy and refreshing, unripe ones are detest- 
able. Cherries should be always picked with 
the stalks on, and on the morning of the same 
day they are to be used; and if cooled with 
ice before being plaeed on the table, they will 





be mach more refreshing and agreeable. 


CIRCULAR. 


Raspberries should ripen perfectly on the 
plants, and there is but a short time in which 
they are exactly right. Before fully ripe, there 
is an absence of that delicate flavor and perfume 
which constitute the excellence of this fruit ; 
and every hour they are allowed to remain af- 
ter maturity, is injuriousto a greater or less 
extent. 

The color of the fruit and readiness with 
which it parts from the core, are reliable indi- 
cations of maturity. Those who are charged 
with the direetion of such matters, should 
make themselves familiar with the peculiar 
appearance of the different fruits when ripe, 
and should make numerous experiments in 
gathering, until they find they have mastered 
this point. Many fruits look ripe when they 
are not, and others the reverse, so we cannot 
rely upon appearances. 

Currants, when intended for the table in a 
raw state should be quite ripe, otherwise their 
sharp acidity will render them unfit for use.— 
Currants look ripe a long time before they 
really are so. Like Cherries, they are very 
seldom seen ripe in the markets, and not one 
in a thousand know how mild and pleasant are 
large, well grown, ripe currants. Instead of 
being as hard as grape-shot, they should be so 
soft that at the slightest pressure the juice will 
run out. When over ripe, they begin to shriv- 
el, and very soon become worthless. Very few 
persons who are sent to gather currants will do 
it properly ; instead of taking only the ripe 
fruit, they take whole bunches, ripe and un- 
ripe, as convenient. In all the long-bunched 
varieties a certain number of the fruits of each 
bunch will ripen before the others, and hence 
the whole bunch should not be gathered at 
once. Ripe currants are healthy aud _refresh- 
ing fruits ; and we believe if the large Dutch, 
Cherry, White Grape and Victoria varieties 
were grown well, ripened to perfect maturity, 
and brought fresh into market iu small baskets, 
as are strawberries and raspberries, they would 
find ready sale at good prices. Gooseberries 
are used considerably in a green state for tarts, 
but when intended for dessert they should be 
quite ripe. In this state a shake of the bush 
will cause them to fall. They will not shake 
off easily until fully ripe, nor will they hang on 
a great length of time after they are ripe. 

Blackberries, also, shake off easily when 
quite ripe. As long as it requires some force 
to separate them from the stalk, it is certain 
that they are uneatable. Mulberries, too, are 
very easily shaken off, or drop when they are 
ripe. Apricots should ripen on the tree, and 
should be used within twenty-four hours after 
they are gathered. Their ripeness may be 
judged of by sound specimens falling when the 
branches are agitated by the wind or by band. 
Peaches and Nectarines as a general thing, are 
better if house-ripened aday or two. The 
early sorts, ripening in very warm weather, 
cannot be kept long after gathering. The la- 
ter sorts, and especially clings, are improved 
by being in the fruit-room several days—in 
some cases a week. Some of the late clings 
may be kept a month in the house. All peach- 
es inclined to ke dry or pasty when ripe, should 
be gathered early, say a day or two before fit 
for use, and they will be juicy. Many good 
peaches are pronounced worthless on account 
of being dried up on the branch. In all cases, 
however, the ripening process must have at- 
tained a certain stage on the tree, to enable it 
to reach perfection in the fruit-room. Gather- 
ed too soon, they become sour, as are most of 
the peaches brought into market in a half ripe 
or unripe state. Plums should ripen complete- 
ly on the tree. Some, the greater number, 
will fall, or are easily shaken off when ripe; 
but many will hang on after they are ripe, with- 
out decaying. Such are the Jefferson, Smith’s 
Orleans, Coe’s Golden Drop, Blue Imperatrice. 
These even improve, sweeten and become high- 
er flavored, by banging on the branch after 
they are ripe, and shriveling slightly. A few 
varieties of the prune character will keep ina 
dry, cool place, a considerable length of time 
afier being gathered. The Ickworth Impera- 
trice will keep a month or more, becoming su- 
gary and dry, like a prune. All summer ap- 
ples should be gathered a few days betore be- 
ing used. Varieties with a good deal of acidi- 
ty, such as the Red Astracan, Early Harvest 
and Gravenstein, may be allowed to ripen 
so fur as to drop, or be easily shaken from 
the tree, and yet be in good condition for 
the table ; but sweeter sorts, such as the Early 
Strawberry, Summer Rose, William’s Favorite, 
Sweet Bough, Golden Sweeting, and all of 
that class, beeame mealy, and should be gath- 
ered as soon as the skin changes color and the 
stalk can be easily removed from the branch. 
Laid on shelves in thin layers, where the air 
is still, they will remain in use a considerable 
length of time, or they may be safely sent to 
to distant markets. Summer Pears are mis- 
managed toa much greater extent than any 





other fruit, partly because they bear ripening 





on the tree worse than any other fruits, btit 
more particularly on account of the lack of 
knowledge that exists in regard to the proper 
time for gathering them, and the circumstances 


most favorable to their perfect maturation. A 
summer pear ripened on the tree is a detestable 
thing; there is scarcely an exception. The 
provess of ripening on the tree, which is the 
natural one, seems to act upon the fruit for the 
benefit of the seed, as it tends to the formation 
of woody fibre and farina. When the fruit jg 
removed from the tree at the very commence. 
ment of ripening, avd placed in a still atmos. 
phere, the natural process seems to be coun- 
teracted, and sugar and juice are elaborated 
instead of fibre and farina. Thus pearg 
that become mealy and rot at the core 
when left on the tree to ripen, and are 
pronounced worthless, become juicy, meltin 
and delicious when ripened inthe house. Goo 
pears are very often condemned on this ac. 
count, and not one person in a hundred ever 
tastes even the finest sorts in a perfect state, 
Tt requires more skill, more close observation 
and practice, to gather summer and autumn 
pears at the right time, than most people 
possess, or are willing to bestow. The most 
experienced aud the most careful of us fal! 
short in this matter. 

Every new pear is a new study in its ripen- 
ing. Some people say that they would prefer 
pears that would ripen on the tree ; but we re- 
gard as a most important and valuable proper- 
ty that of ripening in the honse, because it en- 
ables the orchardist to gather his fruit ten or 
twelve days or more before he offers it in mar- 
ket, and gives him ample time to assort it, and 
convey it if he chooses, hundreds of miles.— 
Summer pears, such as Madelaine, Doyenne d? 
Ete, Beurre Gifford, Osband’s Summer, 
Bloodgood, Bartlett, &c., may be grown in 
western New York or Ohio, and be sent for- 
ward to the markets of Boston, New-York or 
Philadelphia, in as good condition as though 
they were grown within twenty miles of either 
of those cities. Is not this an important ad- 
vantage ? We believe it is, and we desire to call 
the attention of fruit-growers to it particularly, 
because it is a common impression that sum- 
mer pears cannot be grown for distant markets, 
Fruiterers in these large cities should provide 
themselves with spacious rooms convenient to 
the city, where they could take these summer 
pears in an immature state, as they come from 
the trees, and then ripen and assort them to fit 
them for their market stalls and the tables of 
their customers. When summer pears have 
attained their full growth, a change in the col- 
or and feeling of the skin immediately begins 
to take place ; the green becomes paler ; the 
red, if it have red, lighter; the surface be- 
comes smoother and finer; the base of the 
stalk at the union with the braneh enlarges; 
and these are the indivations of fitness for 
gathering. In our experiments in gathering, 
we find the earliest picked, provided they have 
attained their growth, are the best. Buerre 
Gifford, which is the largest and finest early 
summer pear we have, immediately succeeding 
the Madelaine and Doyenne d’Ete, will remain 
on the tree a fortnight after they should be 
gathered, without appearing to be ripe. We 
picked some this season in the last week of Ju- 
ly, before the very earliest varieties were gone, 
and while they were quite green-looking ; and 
after laying about two weeks in a drawer, ex- 
cluded from currents of air, we found them 
better, more melting, juicy, and higher flavored, 
than we ever tasted it before, and of finer qual- 
ity than we had ever expected to find it—equal- 
ing a luscious Belle Lucrative. 

It is by experimenting in this way that peo- 
ple must find out the proper time to gather, 
and the best modes of ripening their fruits.— 
Written instructions, such as we can give, can 
not be a reliable guide to persons in other lo- 
calities, where seasons, climate and other causes 
exert a great influence on fruits. All we can 
do is to suggest the course which must be ta- 
ken. Asa general thing, ten to fifteen days 
of house-ripening are essential to bring out the 
real excellence of summer pears, and no variety 
should be pronounced worthless without having 
been fairly submitted to this treatment. We 
think that currents of air passing over fruits 
while undergoing the process of ripening, are 
injurious, though summer fruit-rooms should 
ventilated, but in such a way as not to produce 
agitation. We are not positive that light, even 
tue direct rays of the sun, are injurious; but 
our experience is that both color and flavor are 
brought out more perfectly where the light is 
subdued. We think our best ripened pears 
generally are those shut up in drawers when 
taken from the tree, and kept there till ripe. 
Changes of temperature should always be 
avoided, because they produce a reaction in the 
ripening process that cannot fail to be injuri- 
ous. A steady, temperate heat is best ; exees- 
sive heat in the fruit-room has somewhat the 
same effect on the fruits as ripening on a tree. 
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